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President Roosevelt at the White House appeared to be the signal
for an intensification of the efforts which the State Department had
been making to place the relations between the United States and
Latin America on a more satisfactory footing. President Roosevelt
took immediate steps to remove any apprehension as to the attitude
which his Government were likely to take on Latin-American ques-
tions. In his inaugural speech of the 4th March, 1933, the question
of foreign relations was naturally subordinated to the urgent domestic
issues which confronted the new Administration, but the speech
contained one pregnant phrase which struck the keynote of the
President's Latin-American policy. 'I would dedicate this nation*,
said Mr. Roosevelt, 'to the policy of the good neighbour. We now
realize, as we have never realized before, our interdependence on
each other; that we cannot merely take, but we must give as well/
President Roosevelt elaborated his conception of the 'good neigh-
bour' in a speech which he delivered during the celebration of Tan-
America Day' on the 14th April, 1933.1 'The essential qualities of
a true Pan-Americanism', he said, 'must be the same as those which
constitute a good neighbour, namely, mutual understanding, and,
through such understanding, a sympathetic appreciation of the
other's point of view. It is only in this manner that we can hope to
build up a system of which confidence, friendship and good-will are
the corner-stones.'
These general declarations were supplemented by more concrete
proofs of the good intentions of the Government of the United States.
On the 16th May, 1933, for instance, President Roosevelt issued an
appeal to the Sovereigns or Presidents of the fifty-four nations which
were represented at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva,2 and
amongst the measures which he recommended was the inclusion in
an international agreement of an undertaking that the signatory
Powers would 'send no armed force of whatsoever nature across
their frontiers'. The announcement of this proposal at Washington
made it clear that the President intended the undertaking to apply to
relations between the United States and the countries of Central
America and the Caribbean. His sincerity on this point was borne
out by his attitude in regard to the Cuban disturbances, to which
reference has already been made. The non-intervention of the
United States in Cuba in the summer of 1933 made a profound
1  The Governing Board of the Pan-American Union had recommended in
1931 that the 14th April should be kept as 'Pan-America Day' in all the
countries which were members of the Union.
2  See the present volume, Part II, section (in), pp. 267-9.